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The library of American Can Labo- 
ratories at Maywood, Illinois, gets 
questions like this all the time. 


Here are some other questions this 
library answers from its more than 
36050 scientific books, periodicals, 
Government bulletins, specifications, 
and trade journals: 


““Give me a complete bibliography 
on DDT’’...‘thow to can pineapple 
juice’’...“‘standards for tomato juice 
cocktail’’. . .‘‘self-heating cans’’... 
“how to prepare micro-crystalline 


American Can Company 


the 


wax’’...‘‘who cans mulberry juice?”’ 


Very often our customers call up 
the library direct and ask their own 
questions, too. 


This scientific library is a unique 
American Can service. Aside from 
the fact that it’s the largest library in 
the canning industry and therefore 
the largest library of its kind in the 
world, its real value lies in this fact... 


... it ascertains quickly what re- 
search has been done on a given 
subject; our workers pick up the 


problem from there and carry on. 


This saves countless hours of vali - 
able time. Hours which are freed for 
solving the immediate pressing pro! - 
lems of the industry. 


The library is only one small fac 
of the many-sided research which \ 
give our customers. And research 
only one of the many types of broad 
help we offer them. Ask our rep: - 
sentative to explain them all wh 1 
he calls. Or write: 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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Super Pulper 
Pages 77-81 


FMC Rotary Washer 


Pages 71-72 


No. 2 Incline Scalder 


Super Juice Extractor 
Page 89 


No. 180 
18-Valve High Speed 


Juice Filler 
RMP age 95 


QUALITY-IMPROVING, PROFIT-INCREASING 
FMC HAND PACK FILLER 


with Automatic Juicing Attachment 


Pre-juices cans automatically, improves ap- 
pearance, quality of tomatoes; reduces waste 
to a minimum; increases yield and cuts costs. 
Pump readily adjustable from zero to a maxi- 
mum of 25 cubic inches (1.15 pints). 


FMC Hand Pack Filler is also available with 
many other accessories, such as automatic 
filling hopper, rotary brushing attachment, 
packer-briner, vibrating can track, and can 
be used for filling many other products—cut, 
diced, sliced, shoestring or French style and 
mixed vegetables, sliced fruits, olives and 
other specialty products. No matter what the 
nature of your food products, there are FMC 

ss Fillers designed to fill them at top speed with 
FMC Catalog unerring precision into any size or shape jars, 

Pages 105-107 cans, cartons or other containers. 


Processing Equipment gets more in yield oe 


crop. It produces the higher quality food 

are increasingly demanding Select new d k - 

ing equipment from the 248-page FMC : t 

3 No. 700, or send for one today. 00 ac inery Orpora 10n 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


is the devil’s chief instrument of torture for 
us poor humans, for it sets up mental agony 
without any compensating reward. 

The industry is worrying now as to when the OPA 
will issue the 1946 Pricing Regulations, and that 
Administration answers that it will get them out as 
quickly as it possibly can. 

But why worry about that? You know that you 
will be able to sell every can you can possibly pack, 
and at a profit, and when the time comes to pricing 
such sales you will comply with the regulations, and 
get ceiling prices. Worrying now will not get you 
out of compliance with the regulations, be they what 
they may. If they are too severe you will not operate, 
you say? You don’t mean anything of the kind. They 
long ago told you that they wanted you to make a fair 
profit, and you have done so all during the war and 
last year, or if you did not it has been your own fault, 
because the great bulk of your fellow canners made 
satisfactory profits. 


Put your time in getting all the acreage your seed 
or plants will permit, and while that is being planted, 
or growing, see that the cannery is all that anyone 
could demand, and ready to care for the crops as they 
come. That is a job that ought to please you and not 
worry you, though you probably would like some more 
machinery and equipment than the manufacturers are 
able to produce. 


WORRY ?—Someone has said that worry 


Loo’: to your supplies, and especially your labels as 
it takes time to produce these as you would like them, 
and t!e label makers are hampered with a shortage 
of pa, er, just as we are. Use these few remaining 
weeks or months before the canning season opens to 
see t] t everything is in readiness for the busiest 
Seaso)} you ever put in, and then you will have nothing 
to wo vy about. It certainly is sitting pretty when 


you k »w that you can sell every can you produce at 
a pro —if it is of fair quality. But you will have 
to kee the junk from now on; nobody wants any of 
that .y more. Quality is not just a by-word; it must 
be yo: guiding principle this season if you expect to 
make ay money on your packs. You know this, so 
there ill be no excuse for slipping up. 

If » 1 have not good field men on the job, or have 
not n. Je your growers understand that they must 
delive juality, you may have to throw away, or feed 
to the attle or hogs, some of the crop that you may 
THE CA NING TRADE + March 25, 1946 


have paid for. Some sections and some packs suffered 
from this last year, because having bought the stuff 
they felt they just had to can it, as it came too fast 
for their capacity, and they got a lot of seconds that 
now they wish they had never seen. You can learn 
from experience, and you had better fully realize now 
that there is no market for poor quality canned foods. 
The people just won’t take them when they can get 
good quality frozen foods. Don’t waste good cans on 
this poor stuff. It will be cheaper to throw it away, 
as you will learn if you disregard this advice. 


YOUR LABOR SUPPLY—It is not too early to 
begin to lay plans for a good supply of good labor 
during the coming canning season. It may be that 
you will have to exert yourself, but as the situation 
looks to us now, labor will be more plentiful and more 
agreeable than in the years just passed. Get in touch 
with your local OES, and make known your wants, or 
expected wants, so that they can begin providing for 
them. These good offices are ready and willing to 
work with you, but will expect your full cooperation. 


There ought to be more labor available to you than 
during the war, especially at the better rates you will 
be obliged to pay, and especially, again, if you are 
nearby any of the “struck” plants, for these strikers 
have developed a new technique: while they are on 
strike they seek other employment, and while that may 
seem uncertain for you, nevertheless not a few firms 
are now being helped out of their difficulties by these 
very strikes. And with the heavy “Help Feed the 
Starving World” campaign now in full force, and to 
run for the next four months, foods will command the 
sympathies and the attention of all mankind—and you 
are prime providers of the food that stays fresh, and 
is always ready. Play up your advantage, and you 
can get the results. Don’t overlook any bets and you 
may be surprised at the results. Too early? No, for 
you ought to acquaint all possible labor with the neat- 
ness and facilities of your big food kitchen, and if 
you do, and if you can offer such attractions, you will 
be able to sign up and have ready the amount of help 
you require, and of a better grade than usual, since 
the world is anxious to get into this job of helping 
feed ourselves, and the rest of the world and so house- 
wives and others will help you. And when you add 
to that, fair returns in the way of wages you face an 
entirely new situation to what you used to have. 
Develop it, and be ready. . 
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And if you will have to import help, whether from 
nearby towns or further, you may have to house them 
and that means that you will have to look to that 
housing problem early and get set for it. The old 
“cannery shack” will no longer do; the health authori- 
ties of your State will object, and demand that you 
have suitable accommodations for ail help, as well as 
cleanly conditions in your plants. That may mean 
that you will have to build, or buy from some one of 
the abandoned army camps the housing that they used, 
and which make really quite good houses. If you fully 
realize that you are in a new day in these matters 
you will master the situation and be ready. Good 


accommodations for the help, plus good sanitary con- 
ditions in the canneries, will make the solution of this 
labor problem somewhat simpler, at least. 


THE FARMER—Or as he is more generally termed 
“the grower,” is the most important personage in your 
economy, because you must first have the produce 
before you can can it. For the past few months you 
have been on as intimate terms with him as possible 
because you have been seeking the amount of acreage 
you need to run to the full capacity you desire this 
season. And we are glad to see the closer co-operation 
being developed between these two dependent oper- 
ators, for in the matter of food crops the farmer and 
the canner must see that they are interrelated, their 
interests identical. If the world is to be fed the 
farmer or grower must produce the food, and the can- 
ner must conserve it for use where and when needed. 

Speaking before the New Jersey State Agricultural 
College, Mr. C. Courtney Seabrook, and speaking of 
course of frozen foods, paid this compliment to the 
grower or farmer: 

“Most of the distributors see only the extremely 
large demand for quick frozen foods and because that 
demand is large they talk in big figures. Consumer 
groups are also very enthusiastic, but there are some 
very large problems that must be solved before pro- 
ducers can expand greatly, particularly on some items. 


Apricots and Peaches may be easily expanded because 
the fruit grows on the trees and by raising the price 
to the farmers the freezer can divert such crops {rom 
the fresh or canned market. But some items, such as 
Peas, Lima Beans, etc., are grown only for quick 
freezing. Here farming is the real bottleneck. In 
order to expand the farming end, it will be necessary 
to have new tractors, other new equipment, and new 
farmers to bring into production new farmlands. It 
takes many years, sometimes generations, to develop 
good farmers. New Jersey is extremely fortunate be- 
cause its agricultural background has produced a very 
high type of farmer. Anyone with money can go out 
and build a beautiful processing plant and hire the 
engineers to run it, but no amount of money in the 
world will buy a farmer. Consequently, there will be 
expansion, but it will be years before the supply 
matches the demand on all items.” 

Not a few canners see the advantage of calling their 
growers into social meetings where they are fed some 
doughnuts, coffee, smokes, etc., and generally enter- 
tained while they are shown the part they must play 
in getting out the food crops—for the canner. There 
are many ways of earning the good will of the 
growers, over and above paying profitable prices for 
their crops. The Greencastle Packing Company, of 
Greencastle, Pa., for instance publish a little “Grower 
Review” in which they talk about matters of general 
interest, and answer the demand, from the growers, 
for more pea acreage, by pointing out the shortage of 
pea seed and Viners. They then drift the attention 
to tomato acreage, at the good prices of $36 per ton 
for U. S. No. 1’s, and $23 for U. S. No. 2’s and they 
add ‘“‘you can’t go wrong on this crop this year,” and 
at the prices we do not see how they could. You bet 
it gets results. But to further the interest they offer 
cash prizes to interest the youth of the farm in better 
growing: a 3 day trip to all students producing 10 
tons tomatoes per acre; $25 for highest yield per acre; 
$25 for highest percentage of No. 1’s, ete. 


FIRE PREVENTION INSPECTION 
PROVES ITS WORTH 


Proof of the value of the safety bul- 
letins that Lansing B. Warner, Inc., has 
been sending to all policy holders peri- 
odically during the past two years is 
revealed in a study of the company’s 
1945 fire losses which show that firms 
that have developed a regular self-in- 
spection program such as the company 
has advocated, were involved in less 
than 5 per cent of the fires reported to 
them last year. Over 95 per cent of 
the fires last year occurred in properties 
where the self-inspection idea and the 
fire prevention consciousness that goes 
with it, had not taken hold. There were 
exceptions, of course, as a few plants 
with excellent fire prevention records 
had fires, but most of these were rela- 
tively small. Copies of the self inspec- 
tion check list are available to inter- 
ested firms without obligation. 


STURDY RESUMES SPEAKING 
SERVICE 


After several months of recuperation 
in Florida from a serious illness, Carl- 
ton F. Sturdy of Canco’s Speaking Ser- 
vice, will resume his work with talks in 
Florida and Georgia during the week of 
March 25. His schedule for that week 
follows: 


March 25—Rotary Club—Daytona 
Beach, Florida 

March 26—The Exchange Club— 
Griffin, Georgia 

March 27—Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia 

March 27-——Rotary Club—Macon, 
Georgia 

March 28—Quality Service Stores— 
Atlanta, Georgia 

March 29—Lions Club—Atlanta, 
Georgia 


FROZEN BABY FOODS 


Dr. Leonora A. Hohl, instructor of 
Food Technology on the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California, pre- 
dicts that frozen baby foods wii’ find a 
ready market in the very nea: future 
due to the “particular advantavcs that 
only enough for one serving ‘ced be 
thawed at a time, that the food s more 
palatable and has better eye a) peal in 
many cases, and that retention >! vita- 
mins for long periods of time is eX 
tremely good.” Dr. Hohl says t! it wide 
demand for the product deper.s upon 
the building up of the number freez- 
ing units available for the hor. She 
looks to hospitals and other in’ tutions 
to be the first large scale user of the 
foods and claims that a cam) sign of 
consumer education will pro! bly be 
necessary, and a special type 0! packag- 
ing developed. 
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Nitrogen Improves the 
Quality and Increases the Yields Peas 


Liberal Use of Sulfate of Ammonia, Ammonium Nitrate or Nitrate of Soda gave 
Marked Increases in Yield and Kept Peas in Fancy Grade for Longer Period. 


As peas approach maturity, the yield 
increases but quality declines because 
the sugar in the peas is converted into 
starch; consequently, the peas become 
harder and less palatable. In commer- 
cial harvesting of peas for canning or 
freezing the objective is to obtain the 
largest yield commensurate with high 
qualitv. It requires a great deal of 
judgment and experience to decide the 
exact time a field should be harvested to 
obtain the highest returns. Growers and 
processors, and indirectly the consumers, 
are keenly concerned with the daily rate 
of change in yield and quality of peas 
as they reach harvesting stage. Experi- 
ments were undertaken at the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva to answer 
the many requests for specific informa- 
tion on this subject. 


1945 EXPERIMENTS 
Previous experiments at Geneva had 
shown that well-fertilized peas would 
remain in the faney grade for a longer 
period with an accompanying increase 
in yield than would unfertilized peas. 
Therefore. to obtain more complete in- 


formation regarding the progressive 
(daily changes in quality and yield of 
peas, six different fertilizer treatments 
were included in the 1945 experiments. 

A uniform field was selected and the 
fertilize: treatments shown in Table 1 
Were applied on April 11. The 0-16-8 
fertilize 


was drilled uniformly over the 
entire area, except the unfertilized plots, 


and the» the three nitrogen fertilizers 
were dr ied separately on their respec- 
uve pli so that each was the sole 
source + nitrogen for that treatment. 
There we four replicates of each treat- 
ment, ‘.e following day the Surprise 
Variety ©! peas was seeded with a grain 
irill at ‘\e rate of 17 pecks of seed per 
acre. ‘T © pea seed had been treated by 
the see’ nan with Spergon. The lot 
that inoculated with nitrogen- 
vatherin bacteria was seeded last so 
that the’ would be no carry-over of the 
‘noculat to the other plots. The 
‘hoculun’ was selected and applied to 
the seed Dr. A. W. Hofer. He applied 
the at double the recommended 
‘ate so to insure an abundant inocu- 
lation, “| the seeding was completed 
within ° minutes after the inoculum 
Was app od so as to obtain maximum 
effective 
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By CHARLES B. SAYRE 


Head, Vegetable Crops Division, New 
York State Agricultural Equipment 
Station, Geneva, New York 


Because of the early planting date the 
peas germinated slowly and made an 
excellent growth. A few small nodules 
developed on the roots in all the treat- 
ments. These were evidently from 
natural “wild” bacteria already in the 
soil, but in the inoculated plots the 
nodules were much larger and more 
abundant. On the plots receiving nitro- 
gen fertilizers the vines were more vigo- 
rous and slightly darker green in color. 


EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS 


To determine the differences in yield, 
quality, and rate of maturity under each 
fertilizer treatment, a fraction of each 
plot was harvested on successive days 
from June 28 to July 5 (Table 1). The 
first harvest of all lots was obviously 
too young for canning or freezing and 
no tenderometer grades were obtained 
on that date. In all of the lots at this 
harvest 90 per cent or more of the peas 
were below size 4 (through an 33-inch 
sieve) and there was little difference in 
yields (which were all close to 1,200 
pounds per acre) from the different fer- 
tilizer treatments. 


By the next day’ (June 29) there was 
a very substantial increase in yields and 
there was a marked spread in the quality 
of the peas from the different treat- 
ments, as shown by the differences in 
tenderometer grades and sieve sizes. 
The unfertilized peas had gained less 
than 200 pounds in yield per acre, while 
each of the nitrogen treatments showed 
a gain of about 600 pounds. Further- 
more, the nitrogen-fertilized peas were 
more tender as shown by the lower 
tenderometer readings and had a greater 
proportion of small peas. Only 63 per 
cent of the unfertilized peas were below 
size 4, while about 80 per cent of the 
nitrogen-fertilized peas were in the 
small sizes. 


In the next 24 hours’ growth (June 
30 harvest), there was another substan- 
tial, but smaller, increase in yield in 


all plots with very little change in the 
quality of the nitrogen-fertilized peas. 
The tenderometer grades in this group 
increased only about 3 points in this 
period, while the unfertilized peas were 
getting harder and larger rapidly, as 
shown by a jump of 11 points in the 
tenderometer grade while only 38 per 
cent of the unfertilized peas were in the 
three smallest sieve sizes. 


In the next two days (July 2 harvest), 
the unfertilized peas gained 760. pounds 
per acre but had passed from “fancy” 
to “extra standard” grade as shown by 
a tenderometer grade of 118 which 
would bring a lower return. Canning 
peas are rated “fancy” grade if the 
tenderometer reading is below 115. From 
115 to 130 on the tenderometer scale 
they are rated “extra standard,” and 
from 131 to 150 they are rated “stand- 
ard” grade. Above 150 they are rated 
“substandard” grade. 


NITROGEN TREATMENTS 
OUTSTANDING 


Although the unfertilized peas and 
also those receiving no nitrogen ferti- 
lizer had passed into the second or extra 
standard grade by July 2, the lots which 
had been fertilized with each of three 
kinds of nitrogen fertilizers were still 
in the best or fancy grade and each had 
gained over 1,100 pounds of peas per acre 
in the two days. The lots inoculated 
with nitrogen-gathering bacteria had 
gained about 900 pounds and were just 
barely in the fancy grade but were con- 
siderably harder and more mature than 
the lots receiving nitrogen fertilizers, as 
shown by the lower tenderometer grades 
and higher percentages of the small 
sieve sizes in the latter lots. 


Of particular significance is the fact 
that on July 2, two days after the un- 
fertilized peas reached a tenderometer 
grade of 95, the peas that had been fer- 
tilized with ammonium nitrate and with 
sulfate of ammonia (plus phosphorus 
and potash in each case) were still in 
the same high quality grade as shown 
by tenderometer readings of 98 and 103, 
respectively, yet the yield of these fer- 
tilized peas (over 3,400 pounds per acre) 
was more than double that of unferti- 
lized peas of similar quality which were 
harvested two days earlier. By inter- 
polating between the June 30 and July 2 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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SUPPORT AND CEILING PRICES 
FOR DRY BEANS 


In order to encourage greater produc- 
tion of dry beans, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration have jointly announced a 
price support program and ceiling prices 
on the 1946-crop dry beans that will 
yield farmers higher returns than in 
1945. 

The production goal for 1946 is 17.3 
million bags, clean basis, compared with 
12.3 million bags produced in 1945. The 
1945 crop was the smallest since 1936 
because of reduced acreage and unfavor- 
able weather. The department estimates 
that by the time the 1946 crop is har- 
vested the supply of old crop will be 
practically nil. 


SUGAR ALLOWANCE RAISED 


Heavy Syrup Again Permitted for Canned Fruit 


will apply beginning April 1, 1946; for 
fruit juices, the increase per gallon was 
effective March 15, 1946. 


FROZEN FRUITS 
After discussion with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sugar has been 
granted for packing frozen rhubarb and 
pears, because they would otherwise gen- . 
erally be unsalable. Sugar for freezing 
these items was allowed previous to 
June 15, 1945. An allowance for frozen 


By Amendment 9 to Revised Ration 
Order 3, and Amendment 1 to Supple- 
ment 1 to RRO 3, OPA last week (effec- 
tive March 15) increased by 10 per cent 
the allotments of sugar for the 1946 
packs of canned and glassed fruits and 
vegetables, and frozen fruits. At the 
same time all restrictions with regard to 
maximum sugar densities of syrups for 
canned fruits were removed. In addi- 
tion OPA also raised the sugar allot- 
ment for all other canned foods and 


fruit juices, including pickles, jams, jel- apples in consumer size packages has PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM I 

lies, preserves, marmalades and fruit been granted for the same reason. Simi- The price supports announced by the 

butters. larly, increased amounts of sugar have Department of Agriculture range from f 
been granted for certain other fruits $6.50 per ewt. to $8.75 per ewt. on vari- re 

CANNED AND BOTTLED FRUITS because the previous allowances were ous classes of beans. These prices are 

Sugar allowances have been increased not considered as high as desirable for for U. S. No. 1 cleaned and bagged dry a 
from approximately 80 per cent to 90 Preservation of fruits, OPA explained. beans in 100 pound containers with all 
per cent of the average number of No increases were made for packing charges paid in carload lots f.o.b. cars 
pounds of sugar a canner used to pack such products as meats, ketchups and at country shipping points. The sched- | 
24 No. 2% size cans or their equivalent, canned soups on which no reductions ule ranges up to 75 cents per ewt. above 
of specified fruit in 1941. and allowances were made last year. the prices supported in 1945. 

The restriction on syrup density of New allowances for frozen fruits Department of Agriculture officials 
fruit packs (Brix cut-out provision) has follow: = fre 
been eliminated now that the majority 7 4 : 0 se re- sul 
of fruits need no longer be packed in —SUGAR ALLOWANCE—FROZEN FRUITS _ turns to producers by 25 cents to $1.10 Po 
accordance with specifications of the __ Pounds of sugar per per cwt. above their 1945 crop prices the 
armed forces. Thus, packers will now, depending ag beans. the exe 
as in the years prior to 1945, be able to Kind of Fruit fresh fruit pounds under port pees ace Some increased “eS cate 
in heavy syrup as opposed to light 9 None 1 ices T 
syrup and water pack. However, the 4 1 1 ak “it idi n was 
average use for a manufacturer’s entire Blackberries 5 None 1 the 
pack of a product may not exceed the Boysenberries | ........s00 5 None 1 . Th f neapel ort program will be put pare 
allowances provided. Thus, the elimina- 5 1 14 int af 
tion of the Brix cut-out provision will 8 1 1 0 e Gral > 
not greatly increase the amount Loganberries 5 None 1 ts that OCC a 
of sugar used unit but will permit Nectarines 4 1 1 ion hout 
ance of regulations governing loans on terri 

CANNED VEGETABLES 
purchase of beans from dealers and the all fo 
making of loans to growers. Dealers will exem) 
Product of 24 No. 2’s be required to furnish evidence that they 63, 
Carrots and Peas 36 paid the equivalent of the support prices the 
orn—Cream Style 1.13 a to growers. shi 
Corn—Whole Kernel .... 72 Raspberries—red_ ............ 5 1 1 : Ippe 
Corn—Vacuum Pack 6 1 1 PROPOSED CEILINGS 
Swest Potatoes (eyrap typeonly)... 160 ceilings are divided into categories of U 
All other vegetables................sscssssseeee None (No sugar will be allowed to pack any of the unprocessed and processed dry edible S, 
: 2 above fruits in puree form in containers of ten beans. While the Department of Agri- 

The increases made in sugar allow- pounds or less.) culture will not pay any subsidies on 
ances for vegetables are roughly com- the 1946 crop of beans, the proposed STR, 
parable to those made for canned fruits, ceiling prices reflect the 1945 <ubsidy 
OPA explained. payments. 

USDA OFFERINGS The new ceilings on processe: beans Psa 

DRIED BEANS AND FRUIT JUICES Approximately 10,159 cases 6/10 To- represent an average (weighted) in awe 

Sugar allowances for processing dried mato Puree reported to be in new condi- crease of $1.146 per hundred pounds . Chie 
beans and for putting up fruit juices, tion listed as surplus property, are being over existing ceilings for p-ocessed one 

excepting citrus juices, have been in- offered by USDA to processors of the beans. These prices are from °5 cents was 01 
creased from 80 per cent to 90 per cent commodity. Closing date for offers to to $2.70 per hundred pounds higher than — 

a of the average number of pounds of purchase is 5:00 P. M., April 16. Full present ceilings and range from $6.20 thr s 
ve sugar used per unit produced in 1941. information is available from Harold per hundred pounds to $9.85 per hun- ties oe 

Allowances for packing citrus juices are Lampkin, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, dred pounds on various classes °f U. 5. tthe of 

already at the 90 per cent level. For PMA, Washington 25, D. C. Phone: No. 1 beans, beginning Septeaber 1, re F 

dried beans, the increase per 100 pounds Republic 4142, Extension 3138, 1946, and apply to 1946-crop beans. and wt ; 
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ERRORS IN TIN ORDER 


There were a number errors and omis- 
sions that occurred in the Amendment to 
Tin Conservation Order M-81 issued by 
the “ivilian Production Administration, 
Mareh 1. 

In the schedule for vegetables and 
vegeiable products, “Beans, Fresh 
Shelled” should be added to the list, 
with “Priority A, packing quota un- 
limited, can sizes 2, 2% and 10, can 
materials .50 bodies with CTB ends.” 

The can sizes for Pimientos and Pep- 
pers were incorrectly listed as “2 and 
10.” These can sizes should be “2% and 
10.” 

Item 99, Atlantic Sea Herring, the 
can size was specified in the Order as 
“14, Drawn.” This should read “% 
Drawn.” 


The can material specifications for 
frozen foods should read “Fibre bodies 
with CTB ends.” 


A release covering these changes will 
shortly be issued. 


FOOD IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
EASED 


Restrictions on food importations 
from United States territorial and in- 
sular possessions, as defined in War 
Food Order 63, have been modified by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
exempt food imports covered by certifi- 
cates of exception issued by a designated 
officer of the Agriculture Department. 


The action, effective March 14, 1946, 
was entered as sub-paragraph (x) under 
the heading Restrictions on Import, 
paragraph (b) (5) of WFO 68. 


Hawaii and Alaska are the only terri- 
tories and insular possessions for which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
thus far authorized an officer to issue 
such exemption certificates. In other 
territories and insular possessions im- 
port authorizations are still required for 
all food imports except those specifically 
—_— in paragraph (b) (5) of WFO 


Import authorizations apply to food 
shipped ‘oy consumption in the United 
States or “or transshipment through the 
United Sates, and cover importations 
from any foreign country as well as 
U.S. ter: tories and possessions. 


STRAU NAMED EMERGENCY 
‘OOD DIRECTOR 


Secreta. of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson .as named Walter F. Straub 
ofChieag as Director of the emer- 
seney fo. program which the Depart- 
ment of -vieulture is carrying out to 
brovide for relief shipment abroad. 
— S sub will work with and 
t regularly established agen- 
- of th Department as well as with 
a Fed al agencies, with the Presi- 
Fa ine Emergency Committee, 

With ‘tizens’ groups carrying on 
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activities to stimulate public participa- 
tion in the conservation of needed foods. 


The Emergency Food Program Direc- 
tor will coordinate and give general di- 
rection to all phases of the program. His 
office will serve as a focal point within 
the Department for all activities being 
planned and conducted on the emergency 
program. 

From October 1943 to July 1944 he 
served with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration as Director of Food Rationing. 
From June to October 1945, he was in 
enemy territory in Europe for the Tech- 
nical Intelligence Branch of the Army, 
surveying food plants and_ studying 
manufacturing methods. 


MALAYA DERRIS SITUATION 


The Japanese performed badly in 
British Malaya with respect to derris, 
a plant containing the natural and 
widely used insecticide rotenone, accord- 
ing to the Chemicals and Drugs Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 


As a result of Japanese neglect of 
estates comprising about 2,500 acres, the 
root of the derris plants will deteriorate 
within the next six months if not given 
proper care. 


Plantings of derris in Malaya run up to 
4,200 acres. Fortunately there are stocks 
of derris in. the country, estimated at 
175 tons, and these stocks will shortly be 
moved to London for the account of the 
Ministry of Supply. 


Small gardens in Malaya account for 
only one-tenth of the derris acreage and 
will probably produce a monthly output 
of 50 to 75 tons of derris, beginning al- 
most immediately, the Department of 
Commerce said. 


The derris industry in Malaya is 
hampered by labor trouble and the high 
cost of collecting the roots. Although 
the United States could use every pound 
of derris produced in Malaya for some 
time to come, reports indicate that trade 
with that British possession must wait 
upon the return of civil administration 
to that area. 


APPOINTED 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, has 
been appointed a member of President 
Truman’s Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee. 


In accepting the appointment, Mr. 
Rogers, in a message to President Tru- 
man, said, in part: “I want to assure 
you of the fullest cooperation from all 
members of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association. . . . They will be glad to 
carry the message of the imperative 
need for conservation to all branches of 
the food industry. Our members had 
extensive experience during the war 
years in allocation and placing short 
civilian supplies through regular com- 
mercial channels into the areas of great- 
est need.” 


WOLF WARNS OF WAR BABIES 


Warning Food Brokers that they must 
be careful about accepting representa- 
tion for new and unknown products, 
William F. Wolf, vice-president of 
Branded Food Sales Corp., voiced the 
fear that Brokers, anxious for merchan- 
dise may jeopardize their relationship 
with buyers who must lean on Food Bro- 
kers for turnover and profit. 


“Recent publicity from Safeway 
Stores,” he said, indicates 115 rejections 
(from a total of 279 requests to stock) 
were due to ‘the fact that Safeway was 
already stocking adequate supplies of 
similar products and the new items 
would not have offered Safeway or the 
consumer any new or additional values.’ 


“Firms released from war contracts 
are seeking volume in packaged prod- 
ucts, many of which are being directed 
at the food field with its great numbers 
of outlets. Many of them are still-born. 
Policies are often wrong, sizes wrong, 
pricing wrong and the whole advertising 
and promotion program consequently out 
of kilter. Food Brokers who offer such 
items are undermining themselves be- 
cause stocks that don’t move eat up shelf 
space that could be devoted to more of 
the established products. Then, buyers 
become dissatisfied. Brokers’ time and 
buyers’ time is taken up with adjust- 
ments. 


“We hear every day of solicitations 
from manufacturers to Food Brokers ex- 
horting the Brokers to represent them. 
But we think the Food Broker whose 
youngest account is now 12 years old 
with him has the right formula for an 
answer. That Broker simply writes to 
the soliciting manufacturer pointing out 
that the firm omitted: 


1) Banking references 
2) Principal officers of the concern 
3) Advertising and promotion pro- 
gram and name of advertising 
agency 
4) Present sales record 
5) Date of starting sales program 
“Thus far,” Wolf commented, “this 
Broker hasn’t had a follow-up to any 
single one of dozens of such letters. That 
pretty well indicates, as does the Safe- 
way report to the trade just how many 
‘war babies’ are on the market and how 
a lot of fly-by-nighters are hoping to get 
rich at the expense of Food Brokers. 
And I suppose some of them will, too.” 


NEW GEORGIA CANNERY 


J. L. Speers of Decatur, Georgia, 
plans the establishment of a modern 
cannery at Lafayette, Georgia. 


JOINS CAREY & COALE 


Harry H. Borgard, formerly division 
sales manager for the Gerber Products 
Co., has joined Carey & Coale, Phila- 
delphia food brokers, as merchandising 
manager and director of retail salesmen. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


TOMATO PULP PACK FOR 1945 


The 1945 pack of Canned Tomato 
Pulp totals 7,244,818 actual cases, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by National 
Canners Association’s Division of Sta- 
tistics and released this week. Broken 
down into can sizes the pack amounted 
to 187,746 cases of 24/2, 430,957 cases 
48/1, 1,528,631 cases 24/2%, 4,008,971 
eases 6/10, 532,870 cases 5 gallons, 
555,643 cases packed in miscellaneous 
tin and glass containers. 


ADVERTISING ALLOWANCE 
POLICY 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, has 
amplified its Company policy relative 
to advertising allowances to read as 
follows: 

“The Company disapproves of adver- 
tising allowances, but, in those cases 
where it accepts allowances for competi- 
tive protection, it will give the brand 
promoter full value for the allowance. 
Only those allowances that can be earned 
by services performed in the normal 
course of business will be accepted. The 
Company will not accept any allowances 
which provide for payment at ‘national’ 
advertising rates.” 

All Distribution Division Managers 
and other executives of the Company 
have been notified of the amplified 
policy. 


C. S. CRARY DIES 


Charles S. Crary, one of the old timers 
in the Mid-West canning industry, died 
Friday, March 15, after an illness which 
had incapacitated him for some time. 
He was &2 years old. Mr. Crary retired 
from the canning business some years 
ago and has since made his home in 
Chicago. Prior to his retirement, how- 
ever, he was long a leading figure in the 
food processing industry, having suc- 
cessfully operated canning plants at 
Gibson City, Hoopeston and Streator, 
Illinois. In 1918 he pioneered in the 
canning of green asparagus. His char- 
acter and ability gained a nation wide 
reputation for him, resulting in his elec- 
tion as the second President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, serving in 
that office in 1908 and 1909. 


NEW OHIO CANNERS 


M. C. Adams of Cincinnati, is estab- 
lishing a new tomato cannery at Alger, 
Ohio, which will operate this season 
packing tomatoes as Alger Food Prod- 
ucts. After this initial season it is 
planned to add additional items. Con-. 
tracting for tomato acreage has already 
begun. 
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LIBBY BUYS KEMP PLANT 


Libby, McNeill & Libby have bought 
the Kemp Brothers Packing Company 
plant at Kokomo, Indiana, which will 
operate on their own brand items. Kemp 
Brothers will concentrate their activities 
in the Frankfort and Kempton, Indiana, 
plants where capacities will be increased 
and production methods streamlined to 
meet their full production requirements. 


A. J. BUSH DIES 


Andrew Jackson Bush, founder of 
Bush Canning Company, Dandridge, 
Tennessee, died at his home in Dand- 
ridge, March 7, after a short illness. He 
was 78 years old. Several years ago he 
retired from the active canning business 
and turned the business over to his sons, 
although he continued to serve as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Company. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters 
and four sons. 


FROZEN FOODS INSTITUTE 
APPOINTS MISS DUKE 


Miss Bonnie C. Duke, former Super- 
visor of the “Kitchen of Tomorrow,” the 
traveling display of the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Home Economics of 
the Frozen Foods Institute, Inc. Miss 
Duke’s former connections include: Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Southwest- 
ern District for Edison General Electric 
Appliance Company of Chicago, and Di- 
rector of Home Economics Research, 
New Products Division of Servel, Inc. 
Her first program for the Frozen Foods 
Institute will be the direction of the 
Consumer Home Economics Agenda at 
the Institute’s Fifth Annual Convention 
to be held at the Park Avenue Armory, 
New York City, March 27 to 31. 


NEW PICKLE PLANT 


Goldsmith Pickle Company with head- 
quarters in Chicago, plan the construc- 
tion of a new $90,000 plant at Atkins, 
Arkansas. 


ADDS PICKLE LINE 


Edward Dunlap, owner and general 
manager of the Plymouth Canning Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Indiana, has announced 
that they will add pickles to their line 
of sweet corn and peas this year. R. S. 
McGonegal, formerly of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, has been engaged to handle 
the growing and production of pickles, 
and a new building of glass brick will 
be erected to house the operations, 
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SPEEDWAYS APPOINTS READ 


O’Roland Read, with many years ex- 
perience in sales work, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Sales of Speedways 
Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, New York, 
manufacturers of Gravity Case Convey- 
ors. Mr. Read for many years was Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales and Adver- 
tising of the Read Machinery Company, 
York, Pennsylvania; Sales Manager and 
Engineer for the Maryland Air Condi- 
tioning Corporation of Baltimore; Sales 
Manager and Engineer for the Heating 
and Cooling Division of Thomas Ship- 
ley, Inc., distributors of York Ice and 
York Oil Burner Equipment in York, 
Pennsylvania. He has traveled all over 
the world as Sales-Engineer-Consultant 
and is well versed in all phases of for- 
eign trade. 


BAUER JOINS DEERFIELD 


Robert E. Bauer of Philadelphia, a 
former Captain in the Quartermaster 
Corps, who served as Packing Control 
Officer in the China-Burma-India The- 
atre, has joined the Deerfield Packing 
Corporation, Bridgeton, New Jersey, as 
Packaging Engineer. Early in the war 
Captain Bauer was attached to the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot where he 
worked under Colonel Rohland A. Isker 
in the packaging research program. 


FMC APPOINTMENTS 


In order to better coordinate the ac- 
tivities of two Food Machinery divisions 
manufacturing similar lines of agricul- 
tural and fire fighting equipment, two 
administrative appointments have been 
announced by Paul L. Davies, corpora- 
tion president. Mr. Howard C. Lisle, 
former manager of the John Bean Divi- 
sion at Lansing, Michigan, will manage 
the combined operations of the Bean- 
Cutler Division at San Jose, California, 
and the Lansing division. He will be 
succeeded in Lansing by T. O. Eaton, 
formerly with the General Electric Com- 
pany at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Mr. 
V. H. Matthews will continue 2s man- 
ager of the San Jose division, «nd will 
report directly to Mr. Lisle. 

The newly appointed manage’ of the 
John Bean Division, Mr. Eato:, joins 
Foods Machinery with a wide experience 
in engineering, sales, manufe ‘uring, 
and management. An engineeri! grad- 
uate from the University of W <conslv, 
Eaton was with the Genera!  'lectri¢ 
Company for over 25 years. Du: »g that 
time he served in many capacii.:s both 
in engineering and sales. 


NEW WISCONSIN 


Alex N. Meyer, Donovan A. vey and 
Paul M. Barnes have incorpo: :ted the 
Saukville Canned Foods at aukville, 
Wisconsin, with a capital stocs of 500 
shares of $100 par value, to operate 4 
a canning factory. 
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“Maw, don’t ye sometimes hanker 
for suthin’ to happen ?” 


The above is as good a cue as any to give you an 
important angle on Crown cans. Do you ever stop to 
think what happens to the wide array of products that 
are packaged in Crown cans?... Nothing... Noth- 
ing happens because products entrusted to Crown cans 
are safe. Crown cans—airtight, lightproof, sturdy — 
protect flavor, color and quality, from the time the 
products are packed until the time they are used. This 
angle is mighty important to your customers, too. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 
CRO’: CAN COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA « Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, inc. « Baltimore, Maryland 
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REJOINS NATIONAL CAN 


Lieutenant Stephen M. Murphy has 
rejoined the sales staff of the National 
Can Corporation after serving overseas 
for three years with the Army Air 
Forces in England, France and Belgium. 


He is the son of Mr. E. D. Murphy, 
Vice-President of National Can Corpora- 
tion, who has been associated with the 
can industry for fifty years, twenty-six 
of which have been with National and 
the remainder divided between American 
and Continental Can Companies. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since January 26, 
1946: American National Corporation, 
Randolph, Massachusetts; American 
Sardine Corporation, Lubec, Maine; 
Baron Canning Company, Westville, 
Oklahoma; Chase Packing Company, 
Seattle, Washington; Eastland Food 
Products Company, New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts; A. W. Feeser & Company, 
Inc., Westminster, Maryland; Ivanhoe 
Foods, Inec., Auburn, New York; Mc- 
Donald & Olliff, Inc., Wauchula, Florida; 
Princeton Packers, Half Moon Bay, Cali- 
fornia. 


NEW SPRAY HOSE 


United States Rubber Company has 
announced the development of a new 
agricultural spray hose perfected during 
the war, constructed with special yarn 
which gives the hose lighter weight and 
increased strength. The hose is designed 
for spraying fruit orchards and field 
crops. It is made of synthetic rubber, 
reinforced with two layers of fabric 
woven with Ustex, a cotton yarn treated 
with plastics to increase its strength as 
much as 70 per cent and used during 
the war to make parachute harness for 
Army airmen. This hose was formerly 
built with three layers of untreated cot- 
ton yarn, giving it greater weight and 
bulk but less strength and flexibility 
than the new product. 


AUSTRALIA PRODUCING OWN 
TOMATO SEED 


Wartime developments estab- 
lished beyond doubt that Australia can 
produce her total requirements of to- 
mato seed. Australian growers have 
recognized the value of locally grown 
seed for some time and the standard of 
quality has been more than maintained 
during the past six years. Strains of 
some varieties particularly suited to 
Australian conditions have been selected 
and developed. Until a few years ago 
nearly all Australia’s tomato seed re- 
quirements were imported from _ the 


United States. 
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FLORIDA ORANGE QUEEN 


Beautiful Selma Rocker of Bartow, 
Fla., selected as the queen of the 1946 
Florida Orange Festival just closed at 
Winter Haven, poses in front of the big 
“Floridagold” booth, one of the top dis- 
plays at the citrus exposition. This dis- 
play was built on a gold motif and 
showed all the brands and diversified 
products of Floridagold Citrus Corp., 
with plants at Lake Alfred, Eagle Lake 
and Dundee, all within a few miles of 
Winter Haven. 


FLoRIDAGOLD| 


CITRUS 


Queen Selma was asked to select one 
of the booths for this picture and inas- 
much as “gold is my favorite color” 
picked the Floridagold booth. The fact 
that she and M. C. Peters, general man- 
ager of Floridagold are acquainted, 
didn’t have a thing to do with it. 

The 1946 Florida Orange Festival, 
featuring displays of canned, processed 
and fresh fruits and by-products, at- 
tracted a crowd of better than 120,000 
persons—-setting a new all-time record. 
Every prominent concern in the citrus 
industry was represented in the festival. 


CONSOLIDATED NET UP 


Consolidated Grocers’ Corp. reports 
net earnings, before preferred dividends, 
for the 32 weeks ended Feb. 9, 1946, 
more than doubled the comparable fig- 
ures for the preceding year. 

Net income, after all charges, includ- 
ing provision for taxes and minority in- 
terests, amounted to $1,380,392, as com- 
pared with $675,290 for the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier. 

Sales totaled $68,118,288, as compared 
with $60,331,632 a year earlier, increas- 
ing nearly 13%. 


EFFECT GF PROCESSING ON 
VITAMIN C IN TOMATC 
JUICE 


Under efficient manufacturing condi- 
tions, tomato juice should contain at 
least eighty per cent of the vitamin ¢C 
content of the trimmed tomatoés, say 
food chemists at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Reporting upon experiments made in 


commercial processing plants, the Sta- 
tion scientists state that wide variations 
in the preheating temperature of toma- 
toes caused considerable differences in 
the consistency of the resulting tomato 
juice but produced no important losses 
of vitamin C during the manufacturing 
process. 


“In general, the great stability of 
ascorbic acid, or vitamin C, in tomato 
juice in contrast to its stability in other 
types of solution is noteworthy,” say the 
food chemists, who continue, “There are 
apparently no enzyme systems in the 
juice which are effective in the oxidation 
of vitamin C; in fact, there appears to 
be present an efficient inhibitor of ascor- 
bie acid oxidation.” 


Assuming efficient manufacturing con- 
ditions, the greatest single factor in pro- 
ducing juices of widely different vitamin 
C contents is the amount of the vitamin 
present in the tomatoes themselves, it is 
explained. Differences in storage condi- 
tions may also account for some varia- 
tion in the vitamin C content. 


The principal losses in vitamin C in 
‘the manufacture of tomato juice ranging 
from 15 to 19 per cent of that present 
in the trimmed tomatoes appeared to 
occur during the so-called “breaking” 
operation, although loss may take place 
also during excessive holding of the hot 
juice in an open tank. Little, if any, 
loss of vitamin C occurred during the 
processing of the juice in the can, s0 
far as these studies revealed. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 27-31, 1946—Annual Meeting 
and Exposition, Frozen Food Institute, 
Park Avenue Armory, New York, N. Y. 


APRIL 2-5, 1946—Packaging Exhiti- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


APRIL 4-5, 1946— Spring (Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, | ord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


APRIL 11, 1946—Spring  “leeting: 
Indiana Canners Association, 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JUNE 38, 1946—Spring \eeting, 

Association, Park 


Michigan Canners 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, } ch. 


Meeting, 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year : 
ociation, 


National Pickle Packers A=: 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK st. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone:z3 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


libli 

Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 

Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 
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EYES THAT SEE NOT? 


No, they see but do they think?—The value of careful attention—Learn 


the services at your disposal as set forth in the advertising—One-stop 
brokerage—Many things at your service—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Years ago many readers of one of our 
most popular weeklies often said he read 
the advertisements first and then the 
stories if he had the time available. To- 
day more and more do this, and by so 
doing are kept abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in many lines of endeavor. 
I wonder if our readers are that cagey! 
I wonder because the ad of The Ameri- 
can Can Company in the current number 
is a good illustration of the value offered 
many times in advertising. You will 
remember if you noticed the ad that it 
was well illustrated by a cut of several 
men in a research library and carried 
the interesting caption, “What kind of 
a pollen has a turnip?” This is followed 
by the statement there are over 3,650 
scientific books, periodicals, Government 
Bulletins, specifications and trade jour- 
nals in the library. You may recall, too, 
some of the questions asked of the li- 
brary, “Give me a complete bibliography 
on DDT,” “How to can pineapple juice,” 
“Standards for Tomato Juice Cocktail,” 
“Self-Heating cans,” “How to prepare 
crystalline wax,” “Who cans mulberry 
juice?” The advertisement goes on to 
state that this research service is only 
one of the many helps given gladly to 
customers. 


As a matter of fact, a leading library 
reference-set offers to subscribers a re- 
search service that may mean more than 
the cost of the entire program to one 
who uses it intelligently, as is attested 
to by many users of the service. More 
and more our industry is safeguarded by 
services like these that are available to 
those interested. Still, we have to do 
our own as well. For instance, lately 
we have been reading and hearing a 
great deal about the probable increase 
in the sale of “Fresh” fruits and vege- 
tables wrapped in cellophane from the 
time of packing until they reach the 
consumer’s table. Actually I have 
thought at times this development offers 
serious competition to canners and have 
so intimated in this column. 


ONE EXAMPLE 


Yesterday I visited the fourth or fifth 
largest hot house cucumber and lettuce 
production unit in the United States. 
They have seven acres under glass, 
eighteen thousand plants in bloom or 
bearing. Each plant or vine will aver- 
age a production of at least two dozen 


“Cukes.” About $250.00 yearly is spent 
by the grower on bees for the fertiliza- 
tion of the blossoms. A grower of this 
magnitude should be something of an 
authority on the packaging of fresh 
vegetables. After a query as to his ex- 
perience in wrapping in cellophane he 
reported that he wraps only in tissue 
paper, that his trade prefer such ship- 
ments to those otherwise protected (?). 
So there does not seem to be as much 
to this competitive bugaboo as some of 
us anticipated at first. I wonder if many 
more of the scarecrows of competition 
will not turn out the same way as time 
passes? 


ONE-STOP BROKERAGE 


It seems to me that human nature has 
not changed a great deal under the 
stress of war times. We accept the new 
with calmness, we wait a while to see 
how others take to the article or service. 
As time passes and the newcomer wins 
recognition we too, adopt the practice 
or procedure if it fits in with our plans. 
Take the matter of selling on which we 
have spent so much effort over the years. 
From the first we have advocated the 
coverage of retail trade by retail sales- 
men. For years, while recognizing the 
value of the brokerage system of selling 
for canners, we have respectfully ad- 
vised canners to do their own selling 
as far as possible. Here and there one 
and another may have been influenced 
to adopt our suggestions, but in the main 
you are doing about as you have done 
in the past. We are reluctant to change 
and probably rightfully so. Now we are 
hearing a lot about “one stop” brokerage 
offices in which you can get all possible 
services in which a canner may be in- 
terested. Some will take advantage of 
these services in some phase or another 
and no doubt be very happy over the 
whole thing while others will continue 
as they have been doing for the past 
few years. 


It seems to us, after reading The 
American Can Company’s ad that we 
ought to broaden our outlook a little 
and take advantage of the research ser- 
vice they offer so freely. If we take 
on a reference library offering a_ re- 
search service we ought to use it to the 
limit of our ability and make intelligent 
use of the service. As is pointed out 
in Canco’s ad, by using this service we 


save valuable time which we may use 
in solving more pressing problems. 


BASIC SELLING 


So far we have not been intimately 
advised as to the scope of the service 
offered by The American Can Company, 
but inasmuch as this column has been 
advocating for years that canners cover 
the retail trade with salesmen, and that 
they sell their packs themselves, if | 
were a canner I would ask Canco how 
they felt about the matter, and request 
data supporting any stand taken. This 
might be the means of starting some 
reader on a campaign of retail selling 
that would prove to be of lasting benefit 
to him. It might be that The American 
Can Company could dig up facts, too, 
in reference to the advisability of oper- 
ating a sales department by means of 
brokerage representation versus direct 
sales, but this I do know, I believe, that 
the American Can Company does most 
if not all of its own selling by means 
of direct representatives. The marketing 
of cans and canned foods may present 
two entirely different aspects of sales 
but basie selling is the same after all. 


The question I have attempted to raise 
in this column today is simply this: are 
we taking advantage of all the helps 
offered or available to us in the market- 
ing of our packs? Frankly | do not 
think we are. Label and box manufae- 
turers are always ready with acvice and 
offers of valuable art work in connection 
with our orders. How many of us g0 
along from year to year, conten’ to rest 
on our laurels and abide with the old, 
hesitating from month to month and 
year to year about making any change 
in our labels or shipping cases. 


Maybe some day we will «nter 
bright new world after all the | ckering 
and striking is over, but it’s a safe bet 
we will not enter this promised land 
fully or soon unless we briy!ten the 
corner where we are by impre ing our 
labels, our shipping cases and <0 on, to 
say nothing of improving ov, quality 
if there is the least opportuni.y for ‘° 
doing. Let’s take advantage o the ad- 
vantages we have and let American Can 
or any other company equipped to do 80, 
help us all they can. The sooner we do 
this the sooner will our profits and sales 
increase! 
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THE WET WASHER operates on — principle of hy- 
draulic separation by floatation and hydraulic con- 
veying. Highly efficient for whole grain corn, peas, 
and other grandular substances where the good food 
sinks and the refuse floats off the top. By agitation 
each grain is separated and thoroughly washed in 2 
to 4 seconds. No mechanical devices to mash the 
food. Under normal conditions this machine requires 
no operator after it has been started. Write for ad- 
ditional information about this remarkable machine. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


\t left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PO: TSMOUTH VIRGINIA 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


699 
in use in 1925 


1165 
in use in 1930 


1438 


in use in 1935 


1974 


in use in 1940 


3288 


in use in 1945 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


FRANK 


AMACHE 


MACHINE. 


Green Pea Hulling a 
Established 1880 ® 


incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


An Auspicious Beginning on Crop Produc- 
tion—Canned Foods Market Unchanged— 
The Starving World Begs Us—Our Crop 
Prospects and the Food Situation 
in Other Countries 


SPRING—Spring is here, actually in 
the feel of it, and according to the calen- 
dar, and it seems to be coming on in 
excellent fashion, so far as crops for 
1946 are concerned. 

We can leave the canned foods market 
to its own this week, since practically if 
not all trading is in second-hand canned 
foods: resales among distributors. Mat- 
ters affecting the industry, down in 
Washington, are recorded elsewhere, and 
are generally of little importance this 
week. 


1946 PREPARATIONS — Acreages have 
been signed up in good shape, and in 
good volume, though doubtless some 
have yet to complete this job. But the 
growers are willing, and the only draw 
back in sight is a scarcity of seed and 
also of farming machinery. With the 
rest of the world starving, while we live 
in abundance, our good people will do 
all they can to come to the help of the 
unfortunate. As it now looks, with good 
growing weather our country will pro- 
duce a record output of foods, and 
canned foods will not lag behind, using 
every available can to conserve, in im- 
perishable tin, every pound of good food. 
It is upon canned foods that relief must 
depend: the safest, most nutritious, ever 
ready under all circumstance, and the 
most economical food of the world. 

WEATHER—It all depends upon 
weather, in the ultimate, so let’s look at 
what the weather has been all over the 
country the past week. In the following 
report the unfavorable weather in Cali- 
fornia is not recorded, but under the 
strike-bound conditions there it may be 
just as well that the weather has been 
holding back the crops. 

And after seeing what the weather 
map says, go a little further and see 
what the food situation is in the rest of 
the world as officially reported. Here 
you are: 


THE WEEKLY USDA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN SAYS— Unseasonably, mild 
spring weather continued over most of 
the country during the week. .. . Pre- 
cipitation was general over most of the 
country during the week except over 
western Texas and New England. 


The Mississippi River is at flood stage 
from Burlington, Iowa, to below Louisi- 
ana, Mo., with a steady rise expected to 
continue the remainder of this month. 
Minor overflows have occurred during 
the week in the Mississippi River tribu- 
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taries in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and northern Missouri, in streams in the 
west and central Gulf States, and in the 
Wabash and Connecticut Rivers. 


Continued warm weather, especially 
during the past 3 weeks, caused vegeta- 
tion to advance rapidly in the region 
east of the Rocky mountains. The seac 
son is from 2 to 3 weeks ahead of nor- 
mal in the Lake region and east-central 
sections. Peaches, plums, and pears are 
in full bloom in eastern Virginia, and 
apple buds are swelling dangerously 
early in that State. Peach buds are 
showing pink in extreme northern Mis- 
souri, with some blooming noted in the 
Ohio Valley; buds are swelling in the 
lower Lake region. 


Plating corn is under way in the more 
southern portions of the country where 
not too wet, with good progress noted 
in Texas and southern Oklahoma. Cot- 
ton planting is active in southern Texas. 


Conditions during the week were fa- 
vorable for growth and development of 
small grains. Winter wheat is greening 
to the Northern Border States, with con- 
siderable improvement noted. Rains 
during the week brought some relief to 
this crop in the dry area of the western 
Plains and in some sections of the Rocky 
Mountain States and Southwest, Moun- 
tain area, southern California and in 
sections of the western portion of the 
Great Plains. 


REPORT ON FOOD PRODUCTION IN FAMINE 
COUNTRIES — Vigorous measures being 
taken by the people of war-torn coun- 
tries to produce food for themselves are 
described in a brief report issued by the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for the information of agencies and 
others cooperating in the nation-wide 
drive to conserve food. The report is 
summarized as follows: 

In Europe, the farmers are of course 
straining every energy to grow more 
food this year than they were able to 
grow last year, when yields were piti- 
fully small in war-torn, drought-striken 
areas. But city people in areas where 
food deficiency is greatest aren’t leaving 
it entirely to the farmers. They, too, 
are working, in some cases cooperatively 
with the farmers. 

Some, able to acquire the use of little 
plots of ground outside of cities and 
towns, intend to grow gardens this year 
as they did last; some who were unable 
to obtain any ground for gardening in 
1945 hope to be able to do so in 1946. 


Inflation has been an important factor 
in food production by non-farm workers 
in Europe. Heads of families, working 
in offices or in some other non-farm ca- 
pacity, normally do not receive nearly 
enough salary to buy food—even if it 


were available—at prevailing inflation 
prices. The only way such workers can 
get food to ward off starvation for them- 
selves and family is to get out of their 
places of business and into the country 
and help to produce it. 

European farmers continue to face 
serious obstacles to production this year, 
and, like urban dwellers, can be de- 
pended upon to continue to resort to 
resourcefulness to overcome them as 
much as possible. Because of shortage 
of draft power and equipment, it has 
become the practice in many areas for 
farmers to pool or share horses, oxen, 
and even a hoe or a plow. . . . Besides 
the draft power and equipment shortage, 
European farmers will be hampered in 
1946 by lack of transportation facilities, 
scarcity of fertilizer and insufficiency of 
feed grains for livestock and poultry, all 
of which curtailed production sharply 
last year. In 1945 severe drought added 
to the production woes of many pro- 
ducers. 


In India, there can be little food-pro- 
duction activity until the seasonal rains 
begin in June. Then everyone able to do 
so will strive to stave off threatened 
famine by helping to grow grain and 
other foods. 

People of the Philippine Islands, de- 
spite a 50 per cent decrease in the num- 
ber of water buffalo, the principal work 
animal used on farms, have shown since 
the war began what individual effort 
can accomplish in increasing production 
of secondary food crops. The war saw a 
100 per cent increase in the area in the 
Islands planted to sweet potatoes. The 
increase for cassava was 30 per cent; 
for other root crops, 20 per cent; for 
beans, 10 per cent. 


In some parts of China and other Far 
Eastern areas where hunger threatens 
most acutely, the people now, as in years 
past, are cultivating every available 
patch of earth, following the precedent of 
generations. Now, as in the past, there’s 
little fertile idle land in Chins. The 
same is true of other Far Easter» areas. 


ALL BUSINESS BOOMING—Paul .\. Por- 
ter, Price Administrator, deni! that 
price regulation was retarding »ational 
production and asserted that, contrary 
to charges by the National Ass. viation 
of Manufacturers, American industry 
was doing “an astounding job o: recon- 
version.” 

The Federal Reserve Board + ported 
this week that production, in the whole 
economy, was currently above t':e level 
of any previous peace-time period, and 
very substantially above the average of 
the years 1935-1939. The American Iron 
and Steel institute estimated tht steel 
operations this week would reac a new 
postwar high level, Mr. Porter «dded. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Re-selling—lItems Leading in Demand 
—Sugar Allowance Permits Return to Top- 
Fea:ure Brands—Pressing for Tomato Fu- 
turcs—-All Items in Good Demand—Citrus 
Firming-up—Bulk of RSP Cherries Still in 
Canners’ Warehouses?—All Fruits on Re- 
sale Basis—Oyster and Fish Products 
in Heavy Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 22, 1946 


THE SITUATION—With canner offerings 
of most canned food staples lacking, in- 
creasing activity in resale trading is 
reported as distributors near the bottom 
of the pile on inventories, and seek re- 
placements to keep their retail outlets 
supplied. Currently, considerable activ- 
ity is reported in canned fish, tomatoes, 
fruits, tomato puree, pumpkin, catsup, 
pork and beans, corn, asparagus, wax 
beans, sweet potatoes, and sauerkraut. 
This trading, of course, is limited largely 
to the so-called “shelf sizes,” and spe- 
cialists in this field predict that trading 
volume may soon reach levels compar- 
able to last year. Buyers have not given 
up the search for additional fancy vege- 
tables, but aside from citrus products, 
fruit offerings from first hands are lack- 
ing. More canned fish interest is re- 
ported locally. 


THE OUTLOOK—In consequence of the 
liberalized industrial sugar allocations 
this year, and ending of the ban on the 
use of heavy syrup in the canning of 
fruits, distributors are making plans to 
return to their stocks top-featured 
brands which many dropped in 1945 
when only light syrup was permitted as 
a packing medium. Canned food inven- 
tories generally are not as large as dis- 
tributors would like, and a sustained de- 
mand for replacements from 1945 packs 
is in prospect right on into the 1946 can- 
ning season. Meanwhile, the trade here 
is showing serious concern over labor 
difficulties which have slowed early 
packs on the West Coast. 


TOM \TOES—Offerings in open market 
channe's are virtually non-existent, and 
relativ ly limited supplies are to be had 
at res le. Distributors continue pres- 
sure the acceptance of commitments 
from anners operating in the early- 
Season packing areas, and first ship- 
ments { 1946 pack will move immedi- 
ately 0 retailing channels. Distribu- 
tors ; also booking contracts on fu- 
tures ce and puree on an SAP basis, 


and a) finding canners more willing to 
accept susiness on these items than is 
the ca. with peeled tomatoes. 


COR’ -Spot demand for fancy corn 
holds well, but interest in standards 


is rat! limited at the moment. Can- 
hers u not yet willing to do much in 
the Ww: of bookings on 1946 pack, pre- 
ferrin. wait until planting time. 
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PEAS—Sustained inquiry for fancy and 
extra standard peas for prompt ship- 
ment is reported, and canners’ carryover 
stocks are being steadily whittled down. 
More interest is also being shown in 
standards. Canners’ sales agents are 
busily engaged in efforts to line up suf- 
ficient memorandum business on 1946 
packs to meet the demands of their 
regular distributors in this area. 


BEANS—Carryover holdings of stand- 
ard beans, it is reported, are cleaning up 
at a faster rate than many had believed, 


and in consequence, buyers are now 
showing more interest in the Florida 
pack. Fancy beans are in heavy demand, 
and aside from resale offerings at good 
mark-ups, are not available. 


CITRUS PRODUCTS—Markets for citrus 
juices are steadily firming up, and the 
nervousness which characterized these 
markets earlier in the month seems to 
be disappearing. Numerous canner with- 
drawals have been reported, and many 
packers have held to list prices in the 
face of the shading reported earlier in 


HOW WELL IT SERVES— 
HOW LONG ITS SERVICE! 


Kettles and tanks occupy strategic 
points in production. They are “bottle- 
neck” points. Failure of any cooking or 
heating unit immediately subtracts 
from output and reduces production 
flow. For the reason that Langsenkamp 
Kettles and Tanks perform well and 
serve long, they are the choice of dis- 
criminating packers. One user writes: 
“|. juice equipment installed last 
year worked fine. Extremely well 
pleased with the 1,000 gallon tank. 
Engineers of several large concerns 
visiting plant praised its design and 
workmanship.” Another . . “Hot- 
Break Tank has functioned perfectly. 


Heating and 
Storage Tanks 


Cooking 
Tanks 

Jacketed 
Tanks 


Jacketed 
Kettles 


in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


INCREASE VALUE OF 
EQUIPMENT DOLLAR 


@ Performance of a Unit in the pro- 
duction line and its ultimate invest- 
‘ment value depends upon proper 
construction. To become a com- 
pletely satisfactory investment it 
must meet all requirements for sani- 
tation; must be positively depend- 
able—a dead Unit means produc- 
tion delay; must reduce upkeep to 
an ultimate minimum; must perform 
under unusual stresses, not merely 
with ordinary loads. Such construc- 
tion permits equipment to return 
full value during an acceptable life 
span and supply extra seasons of 
service for good measure. 


The invariable Langsenkamp construction 
standard is: extra performance power; 
extra dependability; extra long life. New 
Catalog Ne. 46 gives information on com- 
plete line. 


[ANGSEN AMP 


GOOD EQuIPME 


REPRESENTATIVES e KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


@ TOM McLAY, P.O. BOX 14, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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the month in some quarters. Too, dis- 
tributors are now inclined to look more 
closely into the quality angle when juices 
are offered below-market. 


RSP CHERRIES—According to reports in 
industry circles, virtually the entire 
Michigan pack of RSP cherries is still 
in canners’ warehouses. With a heavy 
cherry crop in prospect this season, 
many in the trade are inclined to look 
for the release of some Government-held 
RSP cherries as surplus. In such an 
event, it is indicated, the fruit would 
meet with a ready sale at full ceiling 
levels. 


OTHER FRUITS— Aside from_ resale 
trading, no activity is reported in West 
Coast fruits this week, and canners are 
believed to be down to bare floors, fol- 
lowing supplemental allocations to regu- 
lar distributors from carryover stocks 
which were on hand at the turn of the 
vear. This, of course, does not apply to 
canners of advertised brands who with- 
held deliveries and announced a stag- 
gered delivery program over the season 
in order to maintain supply continuity 
for their brands. While distributors are 
actively seeking to place commitments 
on 1946 packs, canners are not in posi- 
tion to do anything beyond assuring 
their regular customers that their needs 
will be met to the best of the individual 
packer’s ability. While reduced Army 
takings should make for more liberal 
supplies for the trade this year, labor 
difliculties remain an uncertain element, 
and their solution will importantly affect 
final 1946 pack totals. . . . Pineapple is 
meeting with increasing merchandising 
attention, and the trade is of the belief 
that this fruit may be the first major 
fruit item to return to a normal supply 


basis. 


OYSTERS—With canners having diffi- 
culty in securing supplies in competition 
with fresh shippers, only limited pack- 
ing of oysters has been done at the Gulf 
thus far in the season, and the market 
is now up to $5.50 per dozen on 71% oz. 
net containers. 


OTHER FISH—Maine canners are being 
urged to speed shipments from the early 
pack, but the supply is far short of 
over-all demand, and a_ considerable 
backlog of orders is accumulating. ... 
California sardines are meeting with a 
continued good call. . . . Imported sar- 
dines, despite relatively high prices, are 
moving fairly well. . . . Salmon demand 
continues heavy, but the resale market 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
103 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Tel: MU 5-0106 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


is the only source of supply, and offer- 
ings are small, even at full mark-ups. 
. . . Tuna is reaching distributors in 
small lots, and is moving immediately 
onto retail shelves. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Operations Hindered by Union Jurisdictional 
Disputes—Washington Appealed to—Cool 
Weather Holding Back Spinach—Expected 
Pack Largely Sold—Ceilings on Asparagus 
Not High Enough—Peas Nearly Ready— 
The Sardine Pack—Falling Off of Sardine 
Catch Puzzling the Scientists—Sea Lions to 
Be Slaughtered—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 22, 1946 


STILL HELD Up—The new canning sea- 
son is here, but only a few plants are 
in operation in Northern California. 
Local efforts to settle the jurisdictional 
dispute between rival CIO and AFL 
unions, as to which shall be bargaining 
agent for employees, are almost at a 
standstill at this writing, awaiting some 
move frem Washington. California Con- 
gressmen have been asked to make per- 
sonal appeals to President Truman for 
action. Federal seizure of canneries is 
suggested as one way of preventing 
further waste of food. Growers of as- 
paragus and spinach are demanding 
that canneries sign union contracts in 
defiance of the NLRB. About thirty of 
the smaller canneries have already 
signed contracts with the AFL, but 
these represent but a small part of the 
total capacity. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
under way in some of the early districts, 
operations having been launched by a 
few of the independents who have signed 
contracts with the AFL. Cool weather 
is holding back the crop, so that little 
spinach has been lost, so far. Some of 
these canners have already made ship- 
ments, buyers having expressed a desire 
to get the goods into their hands at the 
earliest date possible. Prices are still 
unsettled but it is a matter of record 
that some No. 2%4’s of the new pack 
have moved at $1.59 a dozen, with No. 
10’s at $5.26. Most canners are looking 
forward to securing higher prices than 
these. There seems to have been quite 
an extensive volume of business booked 
by the time packing started, so it is not 
ensy to sell further lots of No. 21%4’s and 
No. 10’s in the open market. Some can- 
ners are packing no No. 2’s, so buyers 
are scurrying around for this item. In 
some instances they are offering to take 
sizeable allotments of the larger sizes 
to fill out their requirements in No. 2’s. 
The State Department of Agriculture 
has announced that spinach growers and 
canmiers have failed to adopt a proposed 
marketing order for the crop this sea- 
son. The order proposed contributions 
by both interests to cope with cultural 
and entomological problems. 
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COLP AND DRY—Cool weather and lack 
of rain is holding back the asparagus 
crop and the fresh market is able to care 
for all offerings. Indications are thai 
canneries will not be called upon to care 
for the crop until April. Some canners 
say they were not able to operate at a 
profit last year at the ceiling prices in 
effect then and are urging price in- 
creases this year. There seems to be 
no disposition to book business on this 
item at firm prices. Some shipments of 
last season’s pack are still going for- 
ward, with distributors reporting a good 
demand for holdings. 


PEAS—Pea packing will be under way 
in California in the not so distant future 
and canners will make every effort to 
have as large a percentage of this grade 
extra standard as possible. The pack 
in this State is not a large one, nor does 
it run heavily to the top grades, but 
canners know that by exercising a little 
care the percentage above standard can 
be increased. It is still possible to pur- 
chase lower grade peas in the Pacific 
Coast market, but spot faney and extra 
standard are not to be had. 


FRUITS—Canned fruits continue to 
move out of warehouses, but almost all 
shipments cover goods sold months ago 
or allotments. Strikes and threats of 
strikes have led to efforts to get as much 
of this on the way as possible. Some 
resale business continues to be done in 
this market, with no one variety fa- 
vored. Canners are not especially de- 
sirous of accepting orders of any kind 


on fruits of 1946 pack, owing to the un- 


settled conditions prevailing. 


SARDINES—Pack figures covering the 
1945-46 pack of sardines in California 
have been completed and the output is 
placed at 3,762,084 cases. This covers 
running cases and amounts to 3,751,445 
standard cases, compared with 3,656,445 
standard cases equivalent last year. The 
pack was made up of 1,158,975 cases of 
1-Ib. ovals, 2,458,306 cases of 1-lb. talls, 
48,934 cases of %4-lb. round, 8,078 cases 
1%4-lb. oblong, 59,856 cases of No. 10’s, 
27,546 cases of 9% oz. pienic and 389 
cases of %-lb. in oil. The tonnage of 
fish landed by fishermen amounted to 
396,088 tons, against 545,650 tons last 
year. More .of the catch went into 
canned fish for human consumption than 
ever before. 

The falling off in the catch of s wedines 
during the season recently enied is 
causing considerable discussion on the 
part of scientists and fishermen. These 
range from overfishing to the explosion 
of depth bombs in coastal waters by the 
Navy and depredations of sea lions. The 
latter are protected by law an: have 
become numerous. A count by tlie Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission sev- 
eral years ago placed the numbe” along 
the California coast at 8,000. It is esti- 
mated that the number has now reached 
32,000 and announcement has bee made 
that the number will be reduced by one 
half. A survey indicated that in 1944 
an average damage of $500 was done by 
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sea ‘ions to the fishing gear of each of 
the 1000 boats in operation. 


ABALONES—Canned abalones continue 
to be brought into California from Mex- 
ico in considerable quantities, weekly 
shipments of 24,000 pounds not being 
unusual. Some are brought in in the 
dried form. A considerable part of these 
importations is cared for by Mexican 
nationals and by Chinese. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Meat Scarce, Fish Plentiful—Shrimp Catch 
Should Increase—No Shrimp Canned Last 
Week-—Florida and Georgia Do Better— 
Better Supply of Oysters and 
Nearly All Canned 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 22, 1946 


BLACK MARKET HAS THE MEAT SUPPLY 
AND DEAD MARKET THE FISH—The meat 
packers are fearful of meat future due 
to rackets, and complain that the black 
market situation is getting away from 
OPA. 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of Wil- 
son & Co., one of the nation’s leading 
meat packing concerns cited the com- 
pany’s Oklahoma City plant as an ex- 
ample, where he said, the kill last week 
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amounted to only 150 cattle, compared 
with a normal slaughter of 5,000 head. 


In the Chicago market Monday, Wil- 
son said that 15,000 cattle were on sale, 
but leading packers purchased only 700 
head. 

On the other hand, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior has this to say of the fish 
situation: 

“Plentiful supplies of fish, including 
a wide variety of marine and fresh 
water species, are available throughout 
the country for the Lenten season. 

“Not only is there a large quantity of 
frozen fish on hand—holdings at the 
first of March were believed to be 100,- 
000,000 pounds—but as the spring fish- 
ing season gets under way market sup- 
plies of fresh sea foods will increase in 
quantity and variety, according to Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, director of the Ser- 
vice. 

“In New England, center of the fresh 
fish industry, production has suffered 
somewhat since the first of the year be- 
cause of labor disagreement, affecting 
the large trawlers at Boston, but is ex- 
pected to pick up rapidly as soon as the 
large boats resume active fishing. Many 
of the Gloucester trawlers, which have 
been fishing off the Virginia Capes dur- 
ing the winter, are now returning to 
their home port and will give a further 
boost to New England production, Dr. 
Gabrielson said. 


“The first mackerel of the year should 
appear in the market during Lent. 


Mackerel seiners in New England ports 
are now getting ready for the opening 
of the mackerel season—probably about 
the end of March—when the mackerel 
first move in from their offshore winter- 
ing grounds. 

“In the Great Lakes area, fresh water 
fish such as lake trout and pike should 
become more plentiful during the latter 
part of March, when fishing ordinarily 
is resumed in the northern lakes. 


“Shad from Georgia and South Caro- 
lina is now plentiful in the markets, and 
the Chesapeake Bay fisheries for this 
species will open up before the end of 
March. The shad runs are normally 
followed by croakers, sea trout, butter- 
fish, seup and other species that winter 
offshore and move in the bays and 
coastal waters in the Spring. - 

“Last Spring, however, the runs of 
croakers came unusually early, appear- 
ing in the pound nets of the Chesapeake 
Bay along with shad and herring. 

“The catch of shrimp, the most impor- 
tant sea food of the South, should pick 
up during the next few weeks for a 
brief period. 


“An inerease of shrimp production 
normally occurs in the Spring when the 
large or ‘jumbo’ sizes are taken just 
before they begin an offshore migration 
into deep water.” 


SHRIMP—There was little better than 
half as many shrimp produced in this 
section last week than the previous 
week. The figures are 1,604 barrels last 
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week and 3,169 barrels the previous one. 

Last week Louisiana produced 694 
barrels; Biloxi, Mississippi, 518 barrels; 
and Galveston, Texas, 392 barrels. 

There is no report of any shrimp hav- 
ing been received by the canneries, there- 
fore none were canned. 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was 
as follows: 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola (Gulf area), 
1,800 lbs.; New Smyrna, 3,100 lbs.; St. 
Augustine, 59,500 Ibs.; Mayport, 7,500 
lbs.; Fernandina, 1,900 lbs. 


GEORGIA—St. Marys, 5,700 lbs.; Bruns- 
wick, 12,500 lbs. 


OYSTERS—There were 6,971 more bar- 
rels of oysters produced in this section 
last week than the previous one, and 
6,576 barrels more of oysters were 
canned. Of the 21,660 barrels of oysters 
produced last week, the canneries re- 
ceived 15,793 barrels, thus leaving 5,867 
barrels for the raw market. Last week 
Louisiana produced 12,924 barrels of 
oysters, including 7,164 for canning; 
Alabama, 1,857 barrels, including 1,750 
for canning and Biloxi produced 6,879 
barrels all for canning. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


NEW OFFICERS—At the annual meeting 
of the Canners League of California, 
held recently at San Francisco, when 
officers were reelected for the ensuing 
year, several changes were made in the 
Executive Committee, with new members 
chosen to succeed those whose terms had 
expired. The Committee now consists 
of the following: L. J. Campodonico, 
Drew Canning Co.; R. G. Hume, G. W. 
Hume Co.; E. A. Kent, Mor-Pak Pre- 
serving Corp.; G. F. Mason, H. J. Heinz 
Co.; R. L. Pratt, California Packing 
Corp.; T. H. Richards, Bercut-Richards 
Packing Co.; Elton S. Shaw, Sunny 
Slope Farm, and F. S. Wyatt, Gerber 
Products Co. Ex officio members are 
President L. E. Neel and vice-presidents 
A. W. Eames and L. J. Taylor. 


FIRE-—The plant of the Carmel Can- 
ning Company, Monterey, Calif., was 
badly damaged March 13 when an ac- 
cumulation of gas in the boiler room 
exploded, ripping out walls and causing 
part of the roof to collapse. Loss is 
estimated at about $60,000. The plant, 
a sardine cannery, was not in operation 
as the season had ended, but about 30 
workers were engaged in maintenance 
and repairing. 


SALES AND PROFITS— The Columbia 
River Packers’ Association, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., reports a 1945 net income of 
$159,288, or $2.38 a share, compared 
with $309,522, or $4.63 a share for 1944. 
Gross sales for the year totaled $8,599,- 
678, compared with $8,583,545 the year 
before. 
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STREAM POLLUTION— The California 
Division of Fish and Game has directed 
all fruit and vegetable canners to ob- 
serve newly-drawn anti-pollution regula- 
tions during the processing season. Un- 
der the rulings, canneries must remove 
all solid matter from plant wastes dis- 
charged into State waters, either di- 
rectly or through sewers. Members of 
the Canners League of California have 
agreed to use a «» inch mesh for removal 
of solids from waste material. 


NEW COMPANY—The L. A. Morrison 
Processing Co. has been incorporated at 
Berkeley, Calif., with a capital stock, by 
L. A. Morrison and Dave Williams to 
carry on a business having to do with 
the processing of fruit pits from can- 
neries and dry yards. 


CANNERY COURSES—Courses of instruc- 
tion in food processing have been estab- 
lished at the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, with more than 
$500,000 invested in buildings and equip- 
ment. 


BACK TO BUSINESS — Following de- 
stroyer service in the Pacific, Lieut. 
Robert Barth, USNR, has become asso- 
ciated with the G. R. Barth Company, 
food brokers, 210 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


NEW BUILDING—The Richmond-Chase 
Co., San Jose, Calif., has made arrange- 
ments for the erection of a new office 
and headquarters building at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. The present 
building has long since been outgrown 
and the new one will not only be much 
larger, but will be modern in every 
respect. 


BACK ON THE JOB—The world’s largest 
tuna clipper, the White Star, built by 
the Soule Steel Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been formerly turned 
over to her owners, the Van Camp Sea 
Food Company, Terminal Island, Los 
Angeles. The vessel is 140 feet in 
length, with a 32-foot beam and a speed 
of 13% knots. She can care for 475 tons 
of fish and will operate in the fishing 
grounds of Galapagos Island, off Ecua- 
dor. The Van Camp Sea Food Com- 
pany has three canneries at Terminal 
Island, and one each at San Diego, 
Astoria, Ore., and Costa Rica. The firm 
has a $2,000,000 program of post-war 
improvements, much of which has to do 
with the building of new clippers for 
the fleet and the refitting of boats to be 
returned by the Navy. The White Star 
cost $450,000. 


REJOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


Lt. Fred C. Roehl, after some 3% 
years in the Army, has rejoined the 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, brokerage firm 
of F. C. Roehl & Company. Lt. Roehl 
was last assigned to the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot where he was in charge 
of canned vegetable distribution prior 
to which he was officer in charge of the 
Wisconsin Field Buying Office, 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


BACK FROM THE WARS 


Ned Weitzman has rejoined the retail 
sales organization of Peterson & 
Vaughn, Detroit food brokers, after 
spending 45 months in the armed forces, 

Rollin Fender, after a year’s service 
as food price specialist in the OPA De- 
troit office, has also rejoined the Peter- 
son & Vaughn organization. 


MOVES WAREHOUSE 


Great Scott Food Markets, Inc., Provi- 
dence super market chains, has moved 
its buying office and warehouse to larger 
quarters at 15 Terminal Way in that 
city. 


IN MERCHANDISING POST 


O. L. Kline has joined the sales force 
of the John Mangum Co., San Antonio 
food brokers, as supervisor of the com- 
pany’s merchandising service depart- 
ment. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


A. S. Miller is opening offices in the 
Wilcox Building, Los Angeles, where he 
will conduct an exclusive food brokerage 
business as the A. S. Miller Brokerage 
Company. 


UBC ELECTS FULTON 

T. N. Fulton, recently discharged from 
the U. S. Navy, has rejoined the UBC 
Distributors, Ine., Chicago, and _ been 
elected a Vice-President. Other officers 
reelected include W. W. Caldwell, Presi- 
dent; H. W. Jones, Vice-President; S. E. 
Nordlund, Secretary-Treasurer. Except 
for his period of military service of 30 
months duration in Naval Supply, Mr. 
Fulton has been continuously associated 
with UBC since September of 1938 in 
charge of canned foods sales. Prior to 
his enlistment he served in the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot in the procurement 
of canned foods and other commodities. 
He is well known in the food fie! and 
his wartime experiences will qualify him 
well for his new appointment. 


ASSUMES NEW POST 


Guthrie Babcock, manager of th» Bal- 
timore branch of Carnation Co., has re- 


signed, effective May 1, to join A. Earle 
Clark & Son, Ine., food brok«vs of 
Miami, Fla. 


MO. JOBBERS TO 


Missouri Valley Wholesale Gvocers’ 
Association will hold its annual 1 eeting 
in Kansas City on April 10 and !'. 


ENTERS FOOD FIELD 


A. H. Carson, formerly a cap! in in 
the AAF, has joined the Ryan [ :oker- 
age Co., San Antonio, as retail sales pro- 
motion manager. He had served {or 5% 
years in the Army. 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
clo.ed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Eve y employer can write in his own set of 
tea ons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be . ontinued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tion program, but the principal advantages 


are ~ovious: 


9 out oF IO 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 


An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


An opportunity for the returned .¥ 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly savin7 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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NITROGEN IMPROVES QUALITY, 
INCREASES YIELDS OF PEAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


results, it may be assumed that on July 
1 the unfertilized peas reached their 
maximum yield of fancy quality peas. 
However, that date fell on Sunday and 
no peas were harvested that day. 

In the 24 hours between July 2 and 
July 3, all of the lots gained approxi- 
mately 400 pounds of peas per acre and 
the tenderometer reading of the ferti- 
lized peas increased an average of about 
12 points, but the unfertilized peas were 
getting harder much more rapidly, as 
shown by an increase of 24 points in 
their tenderometer reading. On _ this 
date the unfertilized peas had deterio- 
rated to a still lower grade (standard 
grade), while the lots receiving no nitro- 
gen fertilizer, including the inoculated 
lot, were now in the second or extra 
standard grade. The lot receiving sul- 
fate of ammonia and ammonium nitrate, 
however, were still in the first or fancy 
grade and the lot receiving nitrate of 
soda was exactly on the dividing line 
between fancy and extra standard. 


It is interesting to note that the field- 
man in ordering the harvesting of these 
peas specified that the three lots receiv- 
ing no nitrogen fertilizer should be har- 
vested on July 2 because they were more 
mature, while the lots receiving the 
three different nitrogen fertilizers 
should be harvested on July 3. The ac- 
curacy of his judgment in regard to the 
best time to harvest each lot is shown 
by the records of July 2 and July 3. 
The three treatments without nitrogen 
produced their highest yield of fancy 
peas on July 2, and the plots receiving 
the three nitrogen fertilizers each pro- 
duced their highest yields of fancy peas 
on July 3. 

In the 48 hours between July 3 and 
July 5 the peas made the smallest gain 
in weight that was recorded for a simi- 
lar length of time. The sieve sizes show 


that the peas were making a slight in- 
crease in size, but this was partially 
offset by loss of moisture as the peas 
matured. In all three of the treatments 
that received no nitrogen fertilizer the 
tenderometer indicator went to the end 
of the scale so the reading was recorded 
merely as over 200. The lots that re- 
ceived the three nitrogen fertilizers still 
registered in the range of the tender- 
ometer scale but were so over-mature 
that they passed to the substandard 
grade and were no longer suitable for 
canning. 

Throughout the period in which the 
peas were in a desirable condition for 
canning, the increase in yield and qual- 
ity due to the fertilizer treatments was 
more than sufficient to pay for the cost 
of the fertilizers. Ammonium nitrate 
and sulfate of ammonia proved to be the 
best of the nitrogen fertilizers in the 
test. The results also show that inocula- 
tion did not adequately meet the nitro- 
gen requirements of the peas to produce 
the best yield and quality. 

The daily increases in yield of peas 
that were obtained in 1945 were prob- 
ably larger than would usually be ob- 
tained because the season at Geneva 
was very favorable for peas for two 
reasons. First, the soil dried out early 
in the season so that peas could be 
planted early, and the peas made most 
of their growth during cool, favorable 
weather. Second, there was abundant 
and well-distributed rainfall, especially 
at the time the pods were filling. Also, 
tenderometer readings might increase 
more rapidly under less favorable grow- 
ing conditions. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT 


In another experiment near Stafford, 
N. Y., sulfate of ammonia again proved 
to be an important factor in increasing 
the yield and improving the quality of 
peas which were grown for commercial 
freezing. In this test the variety was 
Thomas Laxton planted April 23. Peas 


TABLE 1.--EF FECT OF NITROGEN FERTILIZERS IN IMPROVING QUALITY AND INCREASING 
YIELDS OF SURPRISE PEAS, GENEVA, N. Y., 1945. 


Treatment 


per acre June 28 


June 29 


Harvested 


June 30 July 2 July 3 July 5 


Yield, Ibs.* 
Small peas, 
Tenderometer 
Yield, Ibs. 
Small peas, % 
Tenderometer 


Yield, Ibs. 
Small peas, % 
Tenderometer 
Yield, Ibs. 
Small peas, % 
‘Tenderometer 
Yield, Ibs. 
Small peas, % 
Tenderometer 


No fertilizer 1,160 


625 lbs. 
0-16-8 ; no 
nitrogen 


625 Ibs. 
0-16-8 ; 
inoculated 


625 Ibs. 
8-16-8 ; ni- 
trate of soda 


625 Ibs. 
8-16-8 ; sul- 
fate of am- 
monia 


625 Ibs. 
8-16-8 ; 
ammonium 
nitrate 


Yield, lbs. 
Small peas, % 
Tenderometer 


1,330 
63 


1,700 2,460 2,830 3,280 
3 2 


24 


169 


* Yield in lbs. per acre; average of two replications. 


per acre. Fertilizers drilled in April 11. 


All lots planted April 12 at 17 pecks of seed 


{ Percentage of small sizes (total of sieve sizes Nos. 1, 2, and 3). 
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grown in 1943 on this farm showed 
symptoms of nitrogen and calcium de- 
ficiencies. In 1945, the entire field was 
fertilized with 400 pounds per acre of 
4-12-4 fertilizer drilled in the day jrevi- 
ous to planting. In addition, on two 
half-acre plots ammonium sulfate was 
also drilled at the rate of 300 pounds 
per acre. On one of these plots ground 
limestone at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre was drilled in with the pea seed, 
Another plot received 500 pounds of 
limestone in addition to the 4-12-4 ferti- 
lizer. The results are given in table 2, 
which shows that the sulfate of am- 
monia alone increased the yield of peas 
1,076 pounds per acre and the sulfate 
of ammonia plus limestone increased the 
yield 1,488 pounds per acre. At the same 
time the quality of the peas fertilized 
with sulfate of ammonia was superior 
as shown by the lower tenderometer 
reading in each lot receiving extra nitro- 
gen fertilizer. These lots were all har- 
vested the same day, July 11. 


TABLE 2.--EFFECT OF NITROGEN AND 
LIMESTONE ON YIELD AND QUALITY 
OF PEAS, STAFFORD, N. Y., 1945." 


Tendero- 
meter 
reading 


Yield per 


Treatment per acre* acre, lbs. 


400 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 4-12-4-++-500 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 4-12-4+-300 Ibs. 
100 Ibs. 4-12-4+-300 Ibs. 

A.S.+L 


* All fertilizers drilled in April 22. Limestone 
drilled with the pea seed. Thomas Laxton variety 
sown April 23 at 5 bushels of seed per acre. All 
lots harvested and vined July 11. 

+ — Limestone; A.S.= Ammonium sulfate. 


2,660 119 
3,323 116 
3,736 108 


4,098 104 


1945 GLASS PRODUCTION 


Production of glass containers during 
1945 reached 105 million gross, more 
than twice the prewar 1939 output of 52 
million gross, according to manufactur- 
ers’ reports to the Bureau of the Census. 
Shipments during 1945 were even higher 
than production, and totaled 106 million 
gross. Stocks declined during the year, 
falling from 5.6 million gross on Janu- 
ary 1 to 4.3 million gross on [Decem- 
ber 31. 

“Food Containers, other than dairy 
products,” as a class, showed the most 
important gain. Shipments for this 
group totaled 41 million gross in 1945, 
compared with 16 million gross p» duced 
in 1939. The second largest group for 
which a comparison can be made, “Me- 
dicinal and health; toiletries ai! ¢os- 
metics; chemical, household and indus- 
trial use containers,” increase! only 
about 50 per cent above the 1939 volume. 
Production of beer bottles showed the 
greatest relative gain, the tota! ‘or re 
turnable and nonreturnable type equal- 
ling four times the 1939 figure. utput 
of other beverage containers dur: ¢ 1945 
doubled the prewar level, while “Liquor 
and wine, and dairy product con‘:iners 
increased more moderately. 
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- WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS for processing citrus, 
tomato and other juices. Cannery Waste Dewatering Screen 
$495.00. Portable Power Bag and Box Stacker $530.00. Floor- 
to-Floor Belt Conveyors $495.00. Cob Crushers $345.00. Truck 
Seale, 15 ton, 9’ x 22’ platform $440.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ plat- 


form $815.00; 30 ton, 40’ x 10’ platform $1490.00. More than 
40% of Ohio Canners have Bonded equipment. Immediate 
delivery. Wire or phone: Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columb: 7, Ohio. 

FOR “\lLE—10 Model DeLuxe Chisholm Ryder motor driven 
steel polet Green Bean Snippers, and motor driven picking 
tables. x information call or write: Morgan Packing Co., 
Austin, 

FOR  \LE—Berlin Chapman Sample Pea Grader; 2 16” 
Hanse: ots; 150 Buckets & Chain; Robins Beckett Can 
Cleane ori-best Portable 8 unit Box-gluing Press; Fairbanks- 
Morse » 25 HP 38” suction 2” discharge; CRCO Unit Bean 
Grader rshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

POR LE ELECTRIC Generating Units, U. S. Army 
surplu KVA, 20 KW-120 volts, 1 phase, 60 cycle, powered 
by Ler, » Engine. Slightly used. Immediate delivery—no 
red taj imited number available. Write, wire or phone: 
Ace M: tery & Equipment Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 1, 
Md. PP : CAlvert 2711. 

TURN \ (UR CANNERY wastes into profit. Bonded Cannery 
Waste | removes the solids which make excellent fertilizer. 
Large Capo ity sereen $495.00. Pays for itself in one season. 
of prominent users. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belle- 

( 


vinbus 7, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—One #2 Peerless Steam Round Exhauster; One 
#2 Peerless 10-valve Syruper; Two Steam Engines; Four Corn 
Huskers, Invincible make; One Sprague Corn Cutter; One Hunt- 
ley Tomato Scalder and Washer; One large Monitor Bean Cut- 
ter; One large Townsend Bean Cutter; One Tomato Soaker and 
Washer. Adv. 4642, The Canning Trade. 


SAVE ON TRIMMING Labor with Bonded Juice Processing 
Screen for tomatoes and citrus juices. 35 gallon per minute 
machine, $1350.00, complete ready to use. Pays for itself in 
one season. Write for folder. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belleview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio; or Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, IIl.; 
or Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Five Tuc Motor Driven Corn Huskers, $400.00 
each. Call or wite: H. M. Ruff & Son, 37 W. Market St., 
York, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 3 FMC 
Horizontal 2 Crate Retorts 42” x 102”; 8 used Copper Jacketed 
300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery on new Stainless Ket- 
tles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grinders; Mills; Chop- 
pers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice Extractors; 
Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; Filling, Carton- 
ing and Packaging Equipment. We pay good prices for your 
used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 819 E. 9th St., New 
York 9, N. Y. (After April 30 at 157 Hudson St., New York.) 


FOR SALE—Brand new “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless 
Steel, Steam Jacketed Kettle; Stainless inner and outer jacket; 
can be shipped immediately. Also 3 used Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles; 2 Horix-Haller 14-spout Fillers for ketchup; 
Ermold 6-wide Labeler; Jumbo Rotary Automatic Crowner; 
10 Semi-Automatic Labelers; 4 Bottle Rinsers and 15 Bottle 
Washing Machines, all makes and capacities. All of this can 
be inspected on our floor immediately. Priced to sell. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Jumbo Model E Rotary Automatic Crowner. 
Adv. 4645, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—350 ft. used Gravity Wheel Conveyors complete 
with curves and stands. Can be shipped immediately. Adv. 
4646, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One nearly new Monitor #24 Rod Cylinder 
Tomato Washer in good condition. Friends’ Packing Co., Inc., 
Albion, N. Y. 


BONDED ROOT Vegetable Cleaner removes more dirt. Why 
pay for mud. 8 ton per hour capacity machine, $585.00. Tests 
in presence of leaders of industry proved machine pays for 
itself in one week. Write for free report. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Belleview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Food Machinery Double Corn Huskers; Sprague 
Sells 40” x 72” Retorts; Ayars Pea Filler, 3 years old; Tomato 
Washer; Berlin Chapman Split Load Grader; ete. Badger 
Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 model C Monitor Blancher, good condition, 
plus brand new screen, worm and cylinder. Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—4 small Steam Engines; 1 #10 Home Made 
Exhauster; 1 Kyler Labeler for #2 cans; 1 Robins Steam 
Hoist, 1 ton capacity, operates on 30 lb. steam. Whiteford 
Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. : 
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FOR SALE—Sprague-Sells 12 ft. Pea Blancher; Knapp 
Labeler adjustable for #1, #2, and #2% cans; Holmes Vari- 
able Speeder; Tomato Washer; 150 gallon Nickel Brine Tank; 
Split Load Pea Graders; Juice Extractor; ete. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Or exchange, one 15 hp Vertical Steam Engine 
in good condition. Adv. 4652, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—24 Tube Karl Kiefer Catsup Filler, complete. 
Bought new in 1935, used 3 seasons since. Excellent condition. 
Adv. 4655, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—CRCO Bean Snippers and Picking Tables, all 
guaranteed in good condition: 2 medium size, Model B, belt 
driven, $300.00 for two; 2 large size Fancipak, electric drive, 
$1135.00 each; 1 medium size Fancipak, electric drive, $833.00. 
Snipper Mctors: 1 HP 60 cycle, 220/440 volts, 3 phase. Picking 
Table Motors: 4-% HP, 60 cycle, 110/220 volts, single phase. 
East Jordan Canning Co., East Jordan, Mich. 


FOR SALE—One (1) 90 place Link Belt Merry-Go-Round 
for tomato peeling. Age 3 years, excellent condition. No more 
than fifty thousand cases produced from this belt. Immediate 
delivery. Adv. 4658, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Berlin Chapman Gravity Separators; 2 
Sprague Sells Pea Graders (3 screen Christle type); 1 Berlin 
Chapman Beet Steamer and Blancher; 1 Knapp Hand Boxer 
for 48/8 oz. tins; 1 Knapp Hand Boxer for 48/1 tins. All 
equipment is in good condition. Friday Canning Corp., New 
Richmond, Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—At once, Filler suitable for soups containing 
pieces of mushrooms. Also Slicer for mushrooms. World’s 
Mushroom Center Specialty Canning Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED—1 Tomato Crusher and Pump; Hot Break Tank; 
Pulper; and Finisher. T. P. Hiland, Lewisburg, Pa. 


WANTED—Urschel Stringbean Cutter, model 30-A or 30-C. 
Must be able to make 1” cuts. State best cash price and condi- 
tion. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


WANTED—One FMC Soup Filler, 12-station. Must be in 
good running condition. Advise price. Adv. 4641, The Canning 


Trade. 


to 4 Pfaudler Steam Contour Vegetable 
State condition, where can be inspected, and Buffalo, 
Adv. 4649, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Up 
Peelers. 
New York, delivered price. 


WANTED—To Buy one No. 10 Labeling Machine; one No. 
10 Automatic Boxer. Can use models adjustable No. 2 to No. 
10. Adv. 4650, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Link Belt #55 or #45 new detachable Link 
Chain. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 
31, Md. 


WANTED—CRCO TW-3 Tomato Washer. C. H. Musselman 
Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re. 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip. 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 


Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Iowa Canning Plants, equipped to pack 
cream style sweet corn. One plant is two-line the other one- 
line. Railroad sidings. Good trucking facilities. Rich farming 
districts. Immediate possession. Adv. 4651, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory. Reasonably priced, modern 
building, and equipment ready for operation; new _ boilers. 
Present owner moving to larger quarters to provide for expan- 
sion of the business. Adv. 4656, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery, Southern Pennsylvania; good 
condition, excellent boiler, fine growing section. Reasonable. 
Adv. 4659, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Corn Seed. 850 lbs. Northrup King Aristogold 
Bantam, germination 93%; 3700 lbs. Rogers Golden Cross, 
germination 81%, 93%, 93%; 7500 lbs. Associated Golden Cross, 
high germination, 1945 growing crop, treated. Comstock Can- 
ning Corp., Newark, Wayne County, New York. 


FOR SALE—Improved Open Pollenated Evergreen Sweet 
Corn Seed. Limited quantity of Golden Cross Seed. Marshall 
Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—500 pounds Hybrid Shoepeg White Sugar Corn 
Seed, treated. Samples on request. Sell all or part. 20¢ per 
pound. G. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please subr:it prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Ill. 


WANTED—Juice Extractor, Pump and 100 or 150 gallon 
Adv. 4653, 


Steam Jacketed Kettle, Stainless Steel or Monel. 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canner with fully equipped canning pl:.'t would 
like to contract with a reliable company to pack produc’s during 
the winter months. Adv. 4630, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Filler for whole grain corn, in good condition. 
G. W. McComas & Co., Mon- 


Must be ‘no can-no fili” type. 
rovia, Md. 


WANTED—2,000-3,000 good used barrels of 50 ga’ on capa 
city. Quote job or delivered Limestone. Moody Dunb:*, Lime- 


stone, Tenn. 


WANTED—To Purchase, one Ear Sweating Machine, prefer- 
ably as manufactured by Charles Stecher Company. 
price and condition. 


Adv. 4657, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Spot Relish Stock; also Field Run ¢: Graded 
Salt Stock; also Sweet Red Pepper Hulls in brine. “‘enser 
Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 


W ANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist with experience in tomato products 
and other vegetables. Excellent opportunity and good chance 
for advancement for right party with old established firm. 
Write, furnishing complete statement of your knowledge and 
experience in the canning of food. References, age, and when 
services are available. Adv. 4632, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to take full charge of 
moderate size vegetable plant in the South. Must have experi- 


ence and ability to lay out new plant and efficiently supervise 
all phases of canning spinach, beans, beets, tomatoes, etc. Splen- 
did opportunity to good producer. Give full details of your 


past employment, experience and starting salary in first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Adv. 4647, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced young man operating a 
large cannery in Hungary, Europe, producing a line of food 
products, is coming to the U. S. and seeks employment with an 
established eanner. Adv. 4643, The Canning Trade. 


POS! TION WANTED—As Plant Superintendent or Produc- 
tion M»nager in food processing plant. College graduate, 5 
years <perience government and commercial; know U. S. 
Grades Adv. 4661, The Canning Trade. 


OR CANNING OR FREEZING 
ANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Uniwew Comeany Westminster, Ma. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


mact ATTENTION 


Seu 
J. KITTREDGE & CO. 


O14 4 SUPERIOR ST. * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HOT STUFF 
Some travelers were looking at the molten lava inside of Mt. 
Vesuvius. An American remarked: 
“Looks hot as hell.” 
An Englishman mumbled under his breath: 
“These Americans have been everywhere.” 


She: “I’m living in a dormitory while I’m at college.” 

He: “A what?” 

She: “A dormitory. Surely you know what a dormitory is. 
What did you sleep in while you were in the army?”. 

He: “My underwear.” 


TOO LATE 
Mistress: “I saw the milkman kiss you this morning, Jane. 
I’ll take the milk in myself after this.” 
Jane: “It won’t do you no good, mum. He promised not to 
kiss nobody but me.” 


The chief blew his whistle and ordered the men to “police” 
the area. “See that you pick up every blessed thing that isn’t 
growing!” he admonished. They’d hardly started when a cute 
blonde teen-ager cut across the grass. A couple of the men 
started after her. Again the chief blew his whistle. “Nix 
men!” he shouted. “That’s still growing.” 


The maid knocked at her mistress’ bedroom door as she went 
to bed and said: 

“The master’s locked up for the night, ma’am.” 

“Thank you, Mary; he must have been very quiet—I didn’t 
even hear him come in,” was the sleepy reply. 

“Oh, he hasn’t come in, ma’am,” Mary answered, “the police 
have just telephoned.” 


Two sourpuss farmers liked to grumble at each other. 

“Never did I see hay grow so short as mine did this Summer,” 
sighed one. 

“You think yours is short,” answered the other. 
lather mine to mow it.” . 


“T had to 


Pvt.: “I was dreaming last night that I died and when I got 
to heaven, St. Peter gave me some chalk and ordered me to 
climb a long ladder writing one of my sins on each rung.” 

Cpl.: “Yeah?—go on.” 

Pvt.: “Well, I gets up about rung No. 4,999 when somebody 


‘stepped on my fingers, so I yelled and looked up.” 


Cpl.: “Well, who was it?” 
Pvt.: “The CO coming down for more chalk!” 


HOW DECENT! 
Passenger (to pilot): “You’ll bring me back safely, won’t 
you?” 
Pilot: “Have no fear, madam, I’ve never left anyone up 
there yet.” 


WHEN THE FAVORITE FLOPS 


“Isn’t it dreadful? The minister’s son has decided to become 
a jockey. He was to have been a minister, you know.” 

“Well, he’ll bring a lot more people to repentance than he 
would as a minister.” 

“Have you ever awakened with a jerk?” 

“Heavens no! Why, I’m not even married.” 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for deiails. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 
Plant 


MICHAEL-LEONARD 
SEEDS 


MICHAEL-LEONARD CO. 


Growers of 


Canners Seeds of all Kinds 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 


CORRUGATED e SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ili. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 

Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 

SEED TREATMENT 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

United States Rubber Company, New York City 

SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


The Double ‘“‘S’? W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER ara WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 
Special heads to order. 


Let us tell you about it 


THE 'SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 
belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE CAN ING TRADE - March 25, 1946 
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WoovRUFF’S CANGREEN 


BUS H LIMA BEAN 


This is the time to protect delivery from our 1946 crop of this improved 
and very prolific canner’s bean. It resembles Henderson Bush and has the 
additional advantage of green color in the fleshy part of the seed (coty- 
ledon ) in the dry stage. This color gives the canner a big sales appeal. 
Consequently, Cangreen is in big demand, so we advise placing your 
contract immediately. 


AND FORDHOOK No. 242 


Canners find important advantages in this new Fordhook-type lima. It 
yields abundantly despite hot weather. The pods are very uniform and 
hold their size on late sets. The seeds are thick and of finest flavor. 


eed Growers =Merchants 


ALSOAT: ATLANTA — DALLAS — SACRAMENTO — TOLEDO 
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